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Which year's model? 


EVER SINCE 1769 (when a certain French artilleryman fell out of a self- I 
propelled three wheeler) the automobile industry has been 
planning ahead. What will it offer us in 1962 ? Gas-turbines 
‘ 
seem a probable. Gas-discharge lighting ? . . . regenerative 
braking ? . . . stepless transmission? .. . 
When the next decade’s new model rolls off the assembly 
line, TI technicians will share in the achievement. For then, as now, 
TI will be ready with many of the parts to make the whole, from 
the components of the axles and steering columns to the seats of " 
today — or their unheard-of equivalents to come. Ready with the 
bicycle of 1962, which you might not recognise. Ready with the road signs, 
’ 
which you certainly will. 
@ TI's FIFTY-ONE FACTORIES SERVE THE WORLD* 
* Precision tubes—tubular components— wrought aluminium — bicycles— electrical equipment , 


and appliances—high pressure cylinders— mechanical handling — metal sections—bus body 
skeletons —gland packings — tubular furniture—paints—road signs. 


TUBE’ INVESTMENTS LIMITED, THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 + TELEPHONE: TRAFALGAR 5633 
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Scottish Design and Today 


THE FALLING OFF IN THE STANDARD of design throughout 
Great Britain that followed the Industrial Revolution was rendered 
even more disastrous in Scotland by two lingering historical in- 
fluences. The first of these was a persistent Calvinistic suspicion 
towards the arts and the beautiful which, combined with the pro- 
verbial hard-headedness and pride in being prepared and able to take 
on all-comers, made many a Scot unreceptive to new ideas based on 
such frivolous notions as ‘appearance value.’ Utility, solidity and 
austerity were the qualities to be admired and these, together with 
hard work and an insistence on quality, contributed to the creation of 
a race of engineers second to none. There was, however, a tendency 
to fight shy and even to be ashamed of the arts, which built up a 
barrier against the introduction of any ideas not appearing to be of 
immediate and practical value. In spite of this it is interesting to 
note that while being loth to let aesthetic consideration intrude into 
their business affairs, Scottish industrialists, in their private lives, 
have produced a number of outstanding patrons of the fine arts. 


Here’s tae us—Wha’s like us? 


The second influence unfavourable to the free development of 
design does not go back as far as the Reformation, but is traceable 
to a contradictory twist by which the Union of 1707 increased rather 
than decreased Scottish national feeling. The rise of Edinburgh in 
the eighteenth century to the status of an international city brought a 
flood of sophistication to the capital. Instead of being welcomed, this 
seems to have put the native Scot on his guard and instilled not so 
much a determination to pick the brains of the visitors, as a wide- 
spread attitude of “Here’s tae us — Wha’s like us?’ In recent years 
Edinburgh has risen to the position of an international Festival city. 
Here is new encouragement and evidence of a new consciousness 
that only the best is good enough, no matter where its origin may be. 
Let the Festival set the pattern, for a critical, searching yet catholic 
outlook is essential to the proper appreciation of design among indus- 
trialists and to full creative expression among designers. 

A Norwegian architect recently visited Scotland on behalf of 
various Norwegian shipowners who claimed that though the ships, 








tankers and cargo ships they ordered from the Clyde 
were magnificently built and engined, little attention 
was paid to the design of deck houses and almost no 
effort made to suit the habits and methods of Nor- 
wegian crews which differed markedly from British. 
This is typical of our approach to the export trade in 
other industries. We too often expect others to like 
what we like. The Border tweed industry, as will be 
seen from an article on page 8, has taken considerable 
pains to avoid this mistake and is reaping the reward 
in its order books. 

Two other industries important to Scotland are 
those concerned with floor coverings and solid fuel 
domestic heaters. The article which follows deals with 
some of the problems of ironfounding, where con- 
siderable technical advances are accompanied by an 
understanding that the ‘appearance’ element is 
important. 


Traditional or jazz designs? 


Some of the greatest names, both in carpets and 
linoleum, belong to Scottish firms and the situation in 
these allied trades is interesting and worthy of more 
study than can be devoted to them here. Where 
trades have for years been able to sell their maximum 
output without difficulty, it needs a very special and 
powerful argument to persuade them that they would 
be able to sell just as much or more by adopting a 
different design policy. No one would quarrel with 
good reproductions of Persian or Caucasian designs so 
long as they retain the essential characteristics of the 
original and so long as they do not completely stifle 
the development of seriously conceived new ideas. 
But what one has a right to quarrel with is a type of 
design that has no firmer base than a whim of the late 
*twenties. This type of jazz design bolstered up with 
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floral motifs is also still found in inferior wallpaper, 
cheap ornaments and similar fields, although in other 
trades, where a high standard of quality is insisted 
upon, its life was indeed short. It is all the more sur- 
prising, therefore, that it has been allowed to get such 
a hold in the carpet industry whose reputation in 
other ways stands so high. If the public continues to 
buy this style, it only shows that people are not pre- 
pared for ever to go on relying on designs made in the 
East some 400 years ago. Broadly speaking, these are 
the only alternatives they are offered in the lower price 
ranges. 


Designers’ status 


One of the features of the structure of Scottish in- 
dustry is the comparatively small number of light 
industries, particularly in non-ferrous metals. In 
many cases where they exist in the north, the factories 
are off-shoots of some English or foreign company, 
with the result that design, as well as design policy, is 
decided elsewhere. This is unfortunate for Scottish 
designers. The profession of industrial designer is one 
that has not yet been established, as it should be, on 
the same level as that of architect or engineer, and in 
Scotland many manufacturers are unwilling to engage 
experts on a subject that seems to be able to take care 
of itself. In consequence, designers find it hard to get 
those opportunities without which they cannot prove 
themselves. Many of the most promising of them go 
to London as soon as they have finished their pre- 
liminary training. This may be desirable ultimately 
for the standard of British design and it would not 
matter so much if there was subsequently a free inter- 
change between north and south. Unfortunately this 
is not the case. 

If, by means of study and research, a clear idea can 
be formulated of the line on which design thought is 
moving in any particular trade, it should be possible, 
by a carefully planned programme of progressive 
stages, to achieve a higher intrinsic standard of design 
and thereby get one step ahead (not two) of the 
general run. To relegate production to the passive 
turning out of variations on what sales figures show is 
being bought today, appears to be a helpless and un- 
worthy policy that hands initiative to the firm next 
door or to competitors overseas. It is greatly to be 
hoped that the Scottish Industries Exhibition, which 
is to be held in Glasgow in 1954, will reflect a fresh 
and bold approach to design as an integral compo- 
nent of quality. There is little time to spare for 
those firms who intend to make the most of this 
opportunity. ALISTER MAYNARD 
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manufactured by Smith and Wellstood 
Ltd, iron-founders of Bonnybridge. 


“SO ALSO IN WARMING HOUSES we con- 
sume in open fires about five times as much coal 
as will produce the same heating effect when 
burned in a closed and properly constructed 
stove. WITHOUT SACRIFICING THE LUX- 
URY OF A VISIBLE FIRE, it would be easy, by 
attending to the principles of Radiation and 
Convection, to render available the greater part 
of the heat which is now so improvidently dis- 
charged into the chimney.” 

These words are not quoted from a statement 
issued by the Ministry of Fuel and Power, but 
from an address delivered by Sir William Arm- 
strong to the British Association in the late 
*nineties. They preface the section on Warming 
Stoves in a catalogue of solid fuel appliances 
issued at that period by Smith & Wellstood. At 
a time when coal was plentiful and cheap, and 
= % blackening our towns with the grime of poor 
NT Dos ‘sf combustion, an eminent man and a progressive 
ny d —z |S firm thought it reasonable to point out the un- 
LS nee necessary waste of fuel. With much more reason 
should this be emphasised today: but Sir 
William in his address touched on the chief 
point at issue in all attempts at efficient house- 
warming for the British family - “the luxury of 
a visible fire.” Luxury indeed; for today, when 
== yy. tons have become hundredweights in our 
“= domestic bunkers, the choice is between burn- 
ing our fuel in an open fireplace to heat one 
room for a few hours each day, or burning 
approximately the same amount continuously 
day and night in a properly designed stove, 
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- MYRTLE stove. “This 
chaste design . . . is well- 
adapted for lobbies and 
phalls, or for parlours and 
itting-rooms. .. .” From 





the maker’s catalogue, 1890. * Industrial Officer, Scottish Committee, Co I D 
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The FRANC-ESSE stove, forerunner in 
working principles and basic form of the 
modern stove, was an adaptation of a 
French design made under licence in 
Scotland. 


which disperses its warmth throughout the house and 
yet provides a fire accessible at will. It is merely 
avoiding the issue to use the electric fire during the 
day and light the open fire in the evening. 

At the time of Sir William Armstrong’s address, the 
slow combustion stove was not new. It had long been 
the traditional heating device of Europe and often a 
highly decorative feature in the home. For use in this 
country and abroad Smith & Wellstood’s old cata- 
logue illustrated 44 different models, varying in ap- 
pearance from the plain vertical cylinder to the 
“chaste MYRTLE” of the first illustration. These 
stoves were made in different sizes and treatments for 
public halls, churches, conservatories, billiard rooms, 
parlours, nurseries and ships’ cabins. Some were 
completely closed, showing no fire at all, others were 
merely free-standing, open fireplaces which could be 
closed by a door or by a detachable apron. All had a 
blackleaded finish, but some had nickel plated or 
electro-bronzed ornament or insets of decorative tiles : 
belonging to the aftermath period of the 1851 Exhibi- 
tion. In many of the stoves the designer had pushed 
the craft of the patternmaker and moulder as far as it 
should decently go: in some cases much further. 


The Franc-Esse 


There was always a large demand for these stoves, 
and in constantly striving for more efficient and 
neater design, Smith & Wellstood in 1906 developed a 
stove which was the forerunner in working principles 
and basic form of those which they make today. It 
was an adaptation of a French design which the firm 
had been making under licence, and in recognition of 
its ancestry it was named FRANC-ESSE. Could the 
management of that day have foreseen that the word- 
ending was the beginning of a name that would 
always be associated with good design in solid fuel 
equipment ? 

The FRANC-ESSE was a closed stove, but showed 
the fire through large mica panels in the door. This 
was not designed for casual opening, but provided 
access to the interior only for lighting and cleaning. 
Fuelling was through an aperture in the chamfered 


For the decoration of the DUCHESSE 
stove the makers took their inspiration 
from Robert Adam who designed for the 
Scottish iron foundry industry in the 
eighteenth century. 
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By 1910 the use of decoration was under 
restraint. On the ARTESSE and JEUN- 
ESSE (1914), relief ornament was aban- 
doned and the mass of the front plate was 
broken only by mouldings. 


top of the stove, which was closed by a hinged flap. 
The hot mass of the front plate radiated heat, and 
convection warmth was provided by air entering 
through the decorative open-work sides, being 
warmed by contact with the inner firebox, and issuing 
through the top. Other versions followed: LUCESSE, 
DUCHESSE, CONTESSE: all basically similar, but 
with varied decorative treatments. The LUCESSE had 
a suggestion of Rococo relief ornament, while the 
CONTESSE and DUCHESSE took inspiration from 
much nearer home — from Robert Adam, who de- 
signed for the Falkirk foundry industry in the eight- 
eenth century. Decoration was becoming restrained: 
a mere eclecticism replacing the wild extravagance of 
the old catalogue. It was even more restrained in the 
next two models, named ARTESSE and JEUNESSE. 
Relief ornament was abandoned: the mass of the front 
plate of each was broken only by mouldings which 
gave strength to the castings and checked any ten- 
dencies to warping, even if to the architect they are 
perhaps too reminiscent of the Perpendicular and 
Romanesque styles. 

In 1929, the ESSE-DURA was made to meet the 
demand for a stove which could provide an open fire 
when needed, despite some loss of fuel efficiency. 
The new stove had two mica-paned doors which 
opened wide to give access to the fire, and so elimin- 
ated the top fuelling aperture of the closed models, 
and the broad chamfer of the front plate, which had 
presented the aperture at a convenient angle when 
fuel was shaken from a hod. A shallower, heavily 
moulded edge replaced the chamfer, leaving more 
depth for the sides and top, which had a lattice pat- 
tern of convection openings similar to those of the 
earlier stoves. The EssE-DURA isstill the best-seller. 
It is made in a modified form today, with slotted sides 
and top in place of the lattice, and of course with a 
vitreous enamel finish. 


Vitreous enamel and design 


Vitreous enamel does not take kindly to a complex 
moulded surface, or to a casting which has any con- 
siderable variation in thickness. In order to cover 


The ESSE-DURA was introduced in 1929 
to meet the demand for a stove that could 
be opened. It is still the firm’s best-seller in 
a modified form. 





well, it must be applied with a thickness which would 
fill in the delicate parts of a relief decoration. In addi- 
tion a varied thickness of metal beneath causes uneven 
cooling of the enamel on leaving the kiln and conse- 
quent risk of cracking due to irregular contraction of 
both metal and enamel. The illustrations of the 
ARTESSE and JEUNESSE stoves, which were origin- 
ally designed for a blacklead finish, show how the 
enamel robs the mouldings of crispness, and gives an 
undesirably glutinous quality to the relief. 

The first stove which Smith & Wellstood produced 
specially for a vitreous enamel finish was designed by 
Betty Joel, and put on the market in 1938. It was 
named 22 BEUTESSE, and imparted a family likeness 
to all subsequent productions. Comparison with the 
three preceding models shows a complete departure 
from pseudo-period features. Its appearance was 
created almost entirely by meeting functional and 
manufacturing needs. The shallow bow-front, with 
slightly tapered returns, makes a front-plate casting 
which is not prone to warp either in the moulding 
shop or in the enamelling kiln. The door and ashpan 
front is much simpler in treatment, and the projecting 
ashpan handle has been eliminated in favour of a 
hollow projection, into which fits, where needed, a 
separate handle, which is used also to operate the 
grate shaker, door fastening and fuelling trap. 

A version of the BEUTESSE with a fire opening, 
named simply the 400 Esse, and produced in 1948, 
was the first post-war development, identical in 
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dimensions with the BEUTESSE. Its appearance 
differed slightly because it had two doors, fewer con- 
vection slots, and a clear top. 


Recent additions 


The family has grown again this year. There is 
now a large version of the BEUTESSE, as well as a 
large and a small version of the 400 EssE, known 
respectively as the 23, 500 and 300. The illustrations 
show two of these new arrivals, and it is clear that 
while the 23 is not much altered, except for two extra 
panes in the door, some radical changes have been 
made to the 300. This was designed originally for use 
in motor caravans, and it incorporated a boiler which 
supplied hot water to a tank which was usually to be 
housed directly above. In some cases there would not 
be much room on either side, and it was therefore 
necessary to bring the warm convected air through the 
top of the front plate, by the means shown in the 
illustration, where fins with outer edges following the 
sweep of the front, give an outward movement to the 
air issuing from the square openings. The same 
principle has been applied to the soo Esse. 

It is obvious that this technical alteration has set a 


The 22 BEAUTESSE, below, left, de- 
signed by Betty Foel, is similar to the model 
first sold in 1938. Below, the 300 ESSE: 
a post-war model originally designed for 
caravans 
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The 400 ESSE, first produced in 1948, 
bears a close resemblance to the 1938 
parent model 


visual problem. For efficient operation some holes 
are required in the top front of the stove. The prob- 
lem is so to arrange them that while doing their job 
they become an integral part of a pleasant, general 
pattern made up of all the working features of the 
stove, and not just something to be accepted because 
they are necessary. This is a problem which in greater 
or lesser degree is facing most designers of three- 
dimensional products today. Alert designers are aim- 
ing at something more than the bare statement of what 
a thing is and what it does, even if that statement hap- 
pens to be a well-proportioned one. 


Future needs 


In the development of the slow combustion stove 
we have seen how with one firm the treatment was 
‘period’ or what you will in the beginning, and how 
it gradually changed to the simply functional. Other 
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firms who began this manufacture later, have shown 
the same tendencies. We are now at the stage where 
the need for a less severe treatment is important. The 
stove today is a great amenity, but if it is proposed for 
the living room of the house it cannot escape that 
emotional discrimination which may proudly put a 
fine piece of equipment in the kitchen, even in the 
hall, but reject it for the living room because it is too 
unlike the accepted furnishings. When it stands free 
before the tiled surround it will, to many people, look 
like an intruder. It has a certain irreducible mass 
which could perhaps be made to look homelier. In 
addition it has an aloof, self-contained look which, 
although belied by its behaviour, invites comparison 
with the open fire. 

The performance figures, in spite of a higher first 
cost than that of an open grate, are very persuasive for 
those who think clearly about what they want. It is an 
enormous task to persuade a nation to change a 
deeply rooted domestic habit, but there is much scope 
for those who will essay it. It is a complex and very 
urgent task, indeed, a task for design. 
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Successful attempts have been made by 


TWEEDS 


JOHN JUNOR 


Scottish tweed manufacturers to enter the American market 


ONE OF THE MOST striking examples of the import- 
ance of design and colour to business prosperity is to 
be found in the Scottish tweed trade which, in the 
exploitation of new ideas, is making a significant con- 
tribution to Britain’s dollar earnings. Faced with an 
American market that had great potentialities, but 
offered stiff sales resistance to materials originally 
designed for British markets, the leading members of 
the high quality woollen trade in Scotland were com- 
mendably imaginative in finding the answer to the 
problem. In that answer lay the economic prosperity 
of the trade’s centres and of the many thousands 
depending upon it for a livelihood. 

How could this problem be solved? The first 
answer, curiously enough, lay in a swift appreciation 
of facts that did not at first sight appear to be strictly 
relevant. These concerned the changes wrought in 
the American way of life by the architect, the heating 





























I, 2 and 3: Eight ounce worsted tie and 
shirting cloths in bright colours. Heavy 
domestic competition from synthetic fibres 
at lower prices is a sales handicap. 


4: An experimental line aimed at the 
Californian market is this saxony cloth 
suitable for dresses, dressing gowns and 
skirtings (8-9 ounce). 


engineer and the automobile engineer. The second 
was the recognition of the influence of varying natural 
temperatures throughout the American continent on 
design and colour; the higher the temperature, 
generally speaking, the “hotter” the patterns and 
colours in demand. There are in fact at least three 
American markets, not one. 


Tweeds and climates 


Central heating is no new thing, but within recent 
years it has become more widely used in the United 
States. The efficient large-scale heating of buildings 
and subways (and, more recently, the heating of 
motor-car interiors), while making the American win- 
ter in the northerly States more tolerable, quickly 
made life more difficult for the Scottish tweed manu- 
facturers. The American professional and business 
classes, who had long been faithful to high-quality 
Scottish tweeds of traditional design, found that these 
were much too heavy for comfort and sales representa- 
tives lost no time in reporting back to the Borders. 

The solution obviously lay with the designers and 
technicians, and in the exporting centres —- mainly 
Hawick, Galashiels and Selkirk - a lot of hard 
thought was expended. The difficulties they faced 
would make a story in themselves, but the designers 
and their colleagues ultimately triumphed over all 
their difficulties, and the American is now able to buy 
what he wants. 

Before the war probably not more than one or two 
of the leading mill owners made high-quality cloths 
lighter than 14 oz and, in doing so, they were obliged 
to abide by restrictions on design and colour which 
were then accepted. This is no longer the case. 
Ninety-nine per cent of the demand from the United 
States in the past was for materials around the 15-16 
oz mark. Today, the bulk of the material for use even 
in men’s sports wear, etc, is around II-1I2 oz, with 
some as light as 10 oz, and, in extreme cases 8 oz. 

While some of the designs are of an advanced con- 
temporary standard, the majority maintain a pleasing 
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The bright colours of all 
these fabrics except those in 
the swatch 2 show that they 
were designed for the sunny 


Californian market. 


1, 3, § and 7: Fine saxony 
cloths for dresses and cos- 


tume skirts (11-12 ounce). 


2: Three comparatively 
plain cloths which sell ex- 
tremely well in the Middle 
West yet are quite unsale- 
able elsewhere (16-17 


ounce). 


4: A 16-17 ounce double 
yarn cheviot ladies coating 
with nut effects: a new pat- 
tern directed specifically at 


the Californian market. 


6: A lambswool quality sold 
chiefly for sports jackets 


(12 ounce). 


All the fabrics illustrated in 
this article are from Wilson 
and Glenny Ltd, except 2 on 
this page, which comes from 
Blenkhorn, Richardson and 
Co Ltd. 
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1: This saxony cloth for 
sports and lounge suits is 
one of two best-sellers in 
the Eastern States (13-14 
ounces). 


: Cloth with a lambswool 
quality used for sports 
jackets which sells well 
both in New York and 
California (12 ounce). 


N 


: Double yarn  saxony 
which represents conser- 
vative American taste in 
sports jackets and sells in 
NewYork and California 
(12 ounce). 


Ww 


4: Saxony and _ worsted 
cloth for sports jackets 
marked by a very soft 
‘handle’ (12 ounce). 


an 


: Double yarn saxony for 
sports jackets _ selling 
principally in the East 
but also in the West 
(12 ounce). 


harmony in keeping with the material. The results in 
themselves pay tribute to the skill and resourcefulness 
of the Scottish designers. The manufacturers who 
studied the market soon realised that if geographical 
and other influences were to be given due considera- 
tion a greater variation in pattern and colour than had 
been traditional in Scotland must be undertaken. 
What was good for New York State would most cer- 
tainly not do for California. 

One of the major problems to be overcome was that 
under the age-old and well-tried processes the tweed 
tended to lose character in its design when reduced in 
weight. Here then was another problem, but by 
working in different ways the leading export manu- 
facturers have been able to get quite a big yarn down 
in weight, while at the same time maintaining the 
essential character of the cloth. 

The New Yorker with money to spend on imports 
from Scotiand, may prefer a touch of colour in his 
leisure wear, but when it comes to business dress he 
is surprisingly conservative. The professional man in 
the higher income range (and he is, in the main, the 
backbone of the Scottish trade), shows a decided 
preference for somewhat sedate tones and, generally 
speaking, for a rather restrained pattern. Some 
designs which were recently submitted for the trade 
in the New York area were considered on this side of 
the Atlantic to be quiet in pattern, but they were 
returned to the puzzled manufacturer with the request 
that “some of the decorative work be cut out.” The 
Middle West, too, has its own ideas about design, 
weights and colours, and people there demand 
materials that would not be considered anywhere on 
the Eastern seaboard. 


Market research 


There still remained the West Coast for considera- 
tion. Personal investigation of that territory was the 
only solution, and those manufacturers who undertook 
the necessary journeys satisfied themselves that it was 
time and money well spent. They returned with a 
complete, detailed picture of the prevailing conditions 
that could not otherwise be obtained. The exploita- 
tion of the remunerative Californian market is a 
highly important post-war development, and it has 
been made possible only by specialised catering for 
the particular needs of that extensive zone. 

The main opening in California is in the more expen- 
sive sports clothes trade, and to take full advantage 
of the opportunities manufacturers found that they 
had to developa further range of light-weight weaves. 

Ideas about designs and colours that were tradi- 
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tional in the home trade had to be ruthlessly dis- 
carded before advantage could be taken of the great 
popularity of the sports jacket fashion in the United 
States. As one manufacturer said: “Men there will 
do what we would never do — they will buy two or 
three sports jackets in one season.” Scots with old- 
fashioned ideas about colour and pattern had to 
swallow hard when they first saw the fruits of the 
experimental designs. Brightness and lightness had 
to go hand in hand, according to the American for- 
mula for success, and bright and light the cloths 
became. Here at last were what the American cus- 
tomers wanted — gay, attractive designs in light-weight 
cloths that also combined the high quality of top- 
grade Scottish manufacture. 

What the astonished critics of this practice had in- 
sufficiently realised was that a design which appears 
to be much too flamboyant under Scottish skies, loses 
a very considerable degree of its eye-dazzling qualities 
when worn in sports clothes or ladies’ costumes under 
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the bright, sparkling sunshine of California. What is 
bizarre in one country becomes quite normal in 
another. 

On this theme here is the advice of one manufac- 
turer who has built up a useful trade across the 
Atlantic: “If you want to sell goods in the United 
States, whether they be tweeds or anything else, you 
must keep in touch. You cannot tackle the job with- 
out seeing the ground you want to cover, and that 
means the personal, intimate touch. But design and 
colour are of paramount importance!” 


1: Fine cheviot cloth suitable for skirts and spring coats which 
sells well throughout the United States (14 ounce). 2 and 3: 
Single yarn saxony cloths suitable for skirts, costumes and 
spring coats throughout the U S (14 ounce). 4: Typical sports 
jacket material in saxony for the more conservative eastern 
States. §: Double yarn cheviot coating cloth for ladies which 
sells throughout the United States and Canada for winter wear 
(16-17 ounce). Background cloth: a single yarn saxony for 
skirts, costumes and spring coats for sale in both east and west 
coast markets (14 ounce). 
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Changes in 
Wringer 
Design 


ALTHOUGH IT OWNS the largest wringer factory in 
Europe, the Acme Wringer Co Ltd has never lost the 
sense of mild discontent with its products, which has 
been expressed by means of constant improvements 
in their design. It was in 1879 that Peter Burt invented 
the appliance and founded the company. Improve- 
ments to it have, since that time, been made almost 
annually. 

The illustrations on this page show the main design 
changes since the original version of 1879. In 1931 
the cogs were enclosed for the first time by using 
sheet steel. The two latest versions of the wringer 
show that greater attention has been paid to details 
and finish. The first of these, below, right, is for inde- 
pendent mounting on tub, table, sink or bath. The 
second, where the appearance has been further im- 
proved, is designed as an integral component for 
power-driven washing-machines. 





19§2 left and above 
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CRAFTS 


A hving tradition in question 


David W. McCallum 


A VAST AMOUNT OF WOOLLY SENTIMENT sur- 
rounds the subject of handcrafts and Scotland pro- 
vides no exception to this general rule. The word 
‘craftsman’ has only to be spoken here to conjure up 
a pretty mental picture of a whiskered old gentleman, 
knee-deep in wood-shavings and poultry, lovingly 
fingering a fine surface worked without thought of 
time or reward, to keep alive a tradition of something 
or other for the benefit of travel magazine writers. 
People like that exist. I have met them, as I have 
also met the knitters of Shetland, the weavers of 
Harris, silversmiths in city back streets, and art-for- 
art’s sake rural potters. This varied collection has 
two things in common: the need to make a living and 
considerable technical skill. Some of the craftsmen 
have had design training. A few also have creative 
ability. And these few are the most successful, mater- 


Right: ‘Unicorn in a Pavil- 
ion’ made by Winsome F. 
Douglass, for the Needle- 
work Development Scheme. 
Far right: engraved glass 
by Harold Gordon. 
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ially and aesthetically, of today’s Scottish craftsmen. 

I have spent several years working with Scottish 
hand-craftsmen in the belief that the individual could 
influence industrial products just as the craftsmen of 
Sweden and Denmark have put their imprint upon 
their countries’ products through the work of the 
Svensk Sléjdféreningen and the Dansk Haandarbejts 
Fremme. I believe that Scotland now stands where 
Sweden and Denmark stood before the foundation 
of these two bodies. For their part, many Scottish 
craftsmen are now realising that they cannot spend 
their lives looking over their shoulders at the past, 
while the country itself is now aware that it cannot 
afford to lose the craftsmen who stand outside manu- 
facturing industry. 

The Festival exhibition ‘Living Traditions’ in 
Edinburgh, played a potent part in the general 

















Stoneware jug in blue and cream with sgraffito decoration by Lydia Barge. Silver spoons by Elizabeth Kirkwood: one with applied 


wire to decorate and give a better grip. 


realisation that there is a public responsibility to the 
craftsman, not least because some of its more percep- 
tive visitors have since expressed the opinion in print 
that it was an exhibition, not of living, but of dying 
traditions. The immediate necessity in Scotland is to 
revive these traditions and sustain our surviving 
craftsmen without recourse to charity, however 
heavily disguised. 


Souvenir crafts 


The most promising ‘first-aid’ course lies in the 
development of hand-produced souvenirs, for there 
are indications that tourists are dissatisfied with in- 
dustry’s products because they lack originality. The 
romantic associations that bring tourists and visitors 
to Scotland create an atmosphere favourable to the 


Soup bowl and plate in earthenware by Philip Hedges. 





sale of souvenirs, using the word in its widest sense. 
People like to carry away something, be it a toy, a 
length of material or a pot, that will in some way 
recall in later times the occasion and circumstances of 
its purchase. Unfortunately, craftsmen have failed to 
see and profit fully by this opportunity. The knitters 
and weavers have built up a fine reputation, but sou- 
venir manufacturers have been content with a stan- 
dard of product which is now far behind public taste. 
Here is the craftsmen’s opportunity. Instead of copy- 
ing, or taking their inspiration solely from the sou- 
venirs of Norwegian, Swedish and Swiss craftsmen, 
creative minds must be applied to the successful ex- 
pression of the Scottish idiom in articles desirable in 
themselves and scaled to widely-varying types of 
purchaser. 

Although tartan designs have been used too often 
in recent years, there is no justification for leaving 
Birmingham and Tokyo to make our souvenirs. 
Let us have the things that appeal to the craftsmen 
themselves; there is nothing wrong with tartan or 
cairngorms, but they can be dreadfully abused. In- 
stead let the craftsmen experiment with their own 
fancies. 

Harold Gordon, for example, has successfully 
demonstrated that thistles need not be hackneyed in 
his delightful WAYSIDE series of engravings for table 
glass, and there is a sound future for any other crafts- 
man who has the sensitivity to conceive and the skill to 
execute similar ideas in other fields. In pottery Lydia 
Barge has achieved a style of individual character, but 
silverware is still labouring in the bonds of Celtic 
knotwork. Why have we lapsed back to that after the 
much finer work carried out by the Edinburgh silver- 
smiths of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries ? 
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Silver sugar bowl and cream jug by George Henry. 


Recruiting 


To remedy this and other similar problems we must offer the 
present body of craftsmen a livelihood. Next we must move on to 
the constructive job of attracting more design-trained recruits 
into the field of handcrafts, so that standards of design may be 
progressively raised and the conditions created for the craftsman’s 
contribution to industry. These recruits can only be found by 
convincing the young folk of our art schools that in addition to the 
satisfactions of creative work there is a living to be made. I believe 
that this is possible, just as I believe that for every Helen Monro, 
Alison Geissler, Harold Gordon and Lydia Barge, the country 
has produced recently, there have been many others who put 
aside their talents and took a job because the risks of independent 
craftsmanship seemed so great. 

These fears have been over-rated, for Scotland is fortunate in the 
survival into the present time of peasant crafts which provide 
some foundation on which to build. As with all peasant crafts 
these have the supreme quality of functionalism. An example of 
this might be drawn from Shetland where the KISHIE straw 
basket is still made and is in great demand for its all-round useful- 
ness as a container. Orders for it greatly out-number the supplies. 
The KISHIE owes its usefulness to the conditions it had to meet, 
for it had to be light in weight and be stowed away easily in the 
days when Shetlanders put to sea in small open boats. Another 
case of a shape dictated by function which gives great aesthetic 
satisfaction is that of the whisky tasting glass. Its form results 
from the need to confine the spirit’s aroma so that the blender, by 
sense of smell alone, can assess its blending qualities. The shape 
this imposes is so graceful, that the only firm making these glasses 
cannot meet all the demands for them from people quite uncon- 
nected with the whisky business. 

Probably the most internationally known of Scotland’s peasant 
crafts is the knitwear of Shetland which enjoyed world-wide 
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Engraved vase by Yvonne Simpson on show in the 
Scottish Crafts Centre. 


. Travelling rug by The Highland Home Industries. 














Decorated china plate by Robert Stewart. 





demand for so long that no one, until recently, has 
questioned its continuance. Innumerable explanations 
are advanced for present set-backs but the root causes, 
in my opinion, are the debasing of materials and the ab- 
sence of a design advice service for the knitters. The 
loss of material quality is combined with a decline in 
visual standards as knitters applied to the traditional 
patterns quite unsuitably gaudy hues derived from 
chemical dyes. A competent designer with knowledge 
of local materials and conditions, could re-interpret 
the traditional patterns and correct the faulty colour 
sense which has been evident. 


Outside encouragement 


It is realised in Scotland that we are not giving our 
craftsmen all the support they need or deserve, and 
that by neglecting them we have endangered our 
reputation as a country that produces well-made and 
lovely things. The Scottish Craft Centre is now 
established but has not yet had time really to find its 
feet or to crystallise its policy. The Scottish Country 
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Industries Development Trust does fine work in 
assisting craftsmen financially and introduces them 
to possible outlets for their products. The Highland 
Home Industries offer training as well as marketing 
facilities. Nevertheless, the future of this trade in 
handcraftwork will depend on the quality of the 
designs as much as on the quality of the workmanship. 

The few Scottish craftsmen who are really success- 
ful and make a good living have, as a matter of inter- 
est, nearly all completed full courses, and obtained 
diplomas, in the design departments of one of the art 
schools or colleges. The fact that one of the most 
successful of them, who studied textile designing as 
his main subject at the school, has since made his 





KISHIE basket and creel from Arbroath. 


name in glass engraving, is of particular interest for it 
underlines the fact that no school training completely 
qualifies anyone to enter either industry or a craft. 

What the craftsmen need is encouragement from 
individuals and bodies who will show them how to 
help themselves. They must be given a broader out- 
look and provided with outlets for their products 
managed on sound commercial lines. The ‘bazaar’ 
or ‘sale of work’ atmosphere must be completely 
banished and the products of craftsmen must take 
their place along with other merchandise. 


Woollen rug with alternate pile and decorative 
weave by The Highland Home Industries. 
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SHOPS 


Contemporary furniture 


is their business 


IT IS ALWAYS INTERESTING to see how successful 
men arrived at their success and by what road they 
came. To have established, during the last five years, 
two firms such as Findlater Smith in Edinburgh and 
David Elder’s in Glasgow, both handling at least 
80 per cent contemporary designs among their in- 
creasing turnovers, is undoubtedly the achievement of 
pioneers. For each of them, in this particular field, is 
ahead of any other furnishing house in either city. 
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In the case of Elder’s, the brothers, David and Myer 
Woolfson, came together; the former by way of watch- 
making and mechanical engineering, the latter by com- 
merce and trading. Together they provided two invalu- 
able qualities: a business brain and an appreciation of 
fine workmanship and proper use of materials. 

The interval of the war years, and those succeeding 
them until de-requisitioning returned the premises to 
their proper use in 1948, provided the incentive and 


Top: The glass doors from the outside of 
Elder’s shop, Glasgow. 

Above: Thematic display technique at 
Findlater-Smith’s, Edinburgh. 





































the opportunity for them to re-cast their policy. Be- 
fore the war, Elder’s was indistinguishable from a 
number of other shops in Glasgow selling traditional 
and normal ‘trade’ furniture. Myer Woolfson made 
a study of design and manufacture in the United 
States immediately after the war and this convinced 
him that a forward looking policy was essential. 
The story of Findlater Smith’s in Edinburgh fol- 
lows a different pattern. The son of a master cabinet- 
maker, James Findlater went into the retail trade and 
rose to be carpet and soft furnishings buyer for Messrs 
Patrick Thompson of Edinburgh. Furniture, never- 
theless, was always his hobby. He formed the ambi- 
tion to open his own business and in 1947 he had the 
opportunity and the courage to begin the experiment. 


Above: A staircase corner display at Elder’s. 


At that time it was a bold man who staked his future 
in Scotland on contemporary furniture and furnish- 
ings. Elder’s had not yet re-opened in Glasgow and it 
would be true to say that no other retailer in the 
country was paying much more attention to contem- 
porary design than had been imposed on him by the 
Utility scheme. Mr Findlater, however, had evi- 
dently formulated a well-conceived plan and was con- 
vinced that there were sufficient good designers in 
Britain to enable him to launch out on his own. 

James Findlater believes ardently in the contem- 
porary style and is prepared to stake his future on the 
products of a group of selected designers. He believes 
that the intelligent, broad-minded designer who 
spends his life studying design problems, will nearly 
always see further than the merchant-furnisher who 
is obliged to spend so much of his time dealing with 
the day-to-day problem of his trade and the idiosyn- 
cracies of his customers. The designer, he realises, is 
able to devote much of his time to consideration of 
what the public will be likely to want to buy tomorrow 
if it gets the opportunity. 

Here then are two firms who are not afraid to back 
their fancies, and it is refreshing to watch their pro- 
gress. Each of them has just as much necessity to 
make money as any other retailer but they both find 
that they can do this more successfully by trading in 
the type of merchandise in which they themselves 
believe absolutely. A.M. 


Below: The link between window and floor display at Elder’s. 
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TAPESTRIES 





Contemporary design brings new life to the only remaining tapestry workshop in Britain 


WALLS HAVE BEEN BROKEN DOWN in the Dove- 
cote Studios at Corstorphine in Edinburgh. In the 
greater space gained an immense pair of rollers will 
soon be mounted for a tapestry loom 64 feet long. 
Between the rollers will stretch the warps of the tapestry 
designed by Graham Sutherland for the new Coventry 
Cathedral, at the request of the architect, Basil Spence. 

The Dovecote Studios are the only tapestry work- 
shops left in Britain, but though they work with the 
ancient methods of those still remaining in Europe — 
Gobelin, Aubusson, Beauvais, Malines and Madrid — 
they began at a much later date. They were founded 
in 1910 by the fourth Marquess of Bute, as a result of 
the friendship of the third Marquess for William 
Morris, and his interest in the Morris tapestry work- 
shops at Merton Abbey. The tapestries woven at the 
Dovecote Studios were used almost exclusively for the 
walls of Mount Stuart, the Bute family home, until 
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1946, when four members of the fourth Marquess’s 
family, Lady Jean Bertie, Lord Colum, Lord David 
and Lord Robert Crichton-Stuart, inherited control 
of the workshops and made an important change in 
working policy. 


From traditional to contemporary 


The new directors realised that for reasons of space 
and cost large traditional tapestries were no longer 
desired, but at the same time they wished to avoid the 
dispersal of the last professional tapestry weavers in 
Britain. Accordingly, they decided that much smaller 
tapestries should be woven and that these should be 
for sale. The new work was to be based on the design 
of contemporary artists. When put into practice this 
decision accustomed the weavers to interpret qualities 
of decorative treatment which differed from those of 








Above: Recumbent Figure by Ronald Searle. Below: The Gardener by Stanley Spencer. 


the heraldic or illustrative tapestries of the past, and 
gave a new crispness and vitality to an ancient craft. 
Amongst the artists whose designs have already been 
woven at the Dovecote Studios are Henry Moore, 
Jankel Adler, Julian Trevelyan, Lewis de Brocquy and 
Stanley Spencer. 

The new policy has also affected technique. Since 





the time of Louis XIV, tapestry weavers have used 
a very extended range of weft colours, sometimes 
requiring 300 separate dyeings, but for the new designs 
the colours of weft were restricted to a standard range 
of only 30, in order to recapture the vigorous quality 
of the work of earlier times when few colours were 
used. 


Technical difficulties 


The colour simplification was worked out by the 
Studios’ master artist-craftsman, Ronald Cruick- 
shank, who began his apprenticeship when they were 
founded. He later extended his experience by visiting 
the Continent and spending part of his time in the 
Gobelin works. He firmly believes that tapestry 
design should be in the spirit of other contemporary 
decorative work and he has followed his belief with 
vigour and enthusiasm. The simplification of the 
colour range to give vitality to the work has been 
supplemented by cleverly woven textures. Tapestry 
weaving is an exacting craft for it is limited by the 
severe geometry of ten or twelve vertical warp threads 
per inch. The coloured wefts, each on a separate 
bobbin, are interwoven across the warps by what is 
virtually a darning process, assisted by a simple 
contrivance to separate alternate warps where re- 
quired. Great skill and experience are needed to 
interpret subtle shapes by such a formal technique. 

The new design policy has been justified by the 
results. Although the cost of producing a tapestry is 
high— {15 per square foot—buyers appeared who 
would probably not have been attracted by the 
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traditional types of tapestry pattern. However, hand- 
made tapestry carries a purchase tax of 50 per cent, 
which has always been a serious handicap to the 
growth of this lively enterprise. Considerable efforts 
have been made by the directors to find buyers from 
abroad not subject to the tax: a selection of tapestries 
have been exhibited by the Arts Council, and in the 
British Pavilion of the Biennale in Venice this year. 
A further exhibition is to be held in New York in 
the autumn. 


The Coventry tapestry 


The weaving of the Graham Sutherland design for 
Coventry Cathedral will sustain the Dovecote Studios 


Right: The Garden of Fools by Cecil Collins. 
Below: The Wine Press by Frank Brangwyn. 











for three or four years. The design is based on the 
fourth Chapter of Revelations and will depict Our 
Lord in Glory with the Four Beasts representing the 
Apostles, surrounded by the twelve Disciples. The 
tapestry itself will be the highest ever made. It will 
be 62 feet high and 40 feet wide, and will weigh three- 
quarters of aton. Apart from the mechanical problem 
of the arrangement of the loom, which is considerable, 
there will be visual problems entailed in weaving on 
four warps to the inch; a setting which is three times 
as coarse as the normal fine one of twelve warps. 
Working at a loom with only a restricted space in 
which to step back to assess the progress of a design 
lying sideways, will make it difficult to visualise the 
effect gained at the minimum distance of 30 feet 
which will apply in the Cathedral. A further difficulty 
is that no more than a two foot wide strip of the 
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tapestry can be seen at one time until the finished 
work is unrolled from the loom. The weavers are 
well aware of these problems which face them, but 
they look forward with confidence to their final 
achievement of this great work. It is to be hoped that 
this achievement will bring further commissions, to 
Keep in existence the workshop which can make such 
an important contribution to contemporary design. 


Wading Birds by Graham Sutherland. 























DESIGN POLICY IN ACTION 14 
Biscuit 


Packaging 


GLENGARRY 


weet Shortcake Biacuits 





IN 1946, AT A TIME when the majority of biscuit 
manufacturers packed their products in tins, William 
Macdonald and Sons Ltd embarked on a new design 
policy. At the instigation of their advertising agents, 
Colman, Prentis and Varley Ltd, Barnett Freedman 
was called in to design new labels for three standard 
tins. The design idiom he chose remained constant in 











all three cases, while each tin bore a separate name and 
illustration of the type of biscuit contained. In this 
way Macdonald’s tins, when on show in retail stores, 
were clearly distinct from those of other manufac- 
turers. 

In an endeavour to get the product to the people that 
eat it, in its crispest and freshest condition, Mac- 
donald’s, at a later date, reviewed the entire procedure 
of packing biscuits in tins. The firm was one of the 
first to introduce the direct factory-to-consumer sys- 
tem of packing. The time lost by using tins, sterilis- 
ing, re-labelling, slow return of empties and the stor- 
age space needed, were disadvantages that could be 
ignored when expendable packs came into use. As an 
example, the Glengarry Sweet Shortcake biscuits were 
distributed in double-walled cellophane sealed bags 
that, when tested, kept biscuits fresh for five months. 
Also in this movement to replace the tins special car- 
tons were designed for display on shop counters. As 
part of the firm’s expanding design policy, all these 
packs were visually correlated to the whole advertising 
programme. 
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the Housewife 
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} It is doubtful if many housewives seated peacefully in front of a com- 
fortably glowing “Sofono”’ fire think or know of the tremendous amount 
of unseen work that precedes actual manufacture. We show here one 
example of research in our test laboratory on the “‘Sofono”’ fire. 


The appliance as shown above has been fitted up to simulate normal 
working conditions and is under test to determine the amount of heat 
} radiation. The large cage-like apparatus set in front of the fire is a radio- 
meter which was developed by the British Coal Utilisation Research 
Association. On it can be seen the thermo-electric elements, twenty-five 
in number, which measure the radiation from the fire. As each of these 
elements is heated, a small electric current is generated, the amount being 
proportionate to the heat received from the fire. The elements are all 
connected to the recording apparatus shown on the left. A radiometer 
factor is known, by which the voltage reading can be converted into heat 
received from the fire. By means of this instrument, the heat given off by 
? a fire can be measured and recorded continuously, and the results enable 
different constructions of fire to be tested, compared and improved. 
The assistant on the left is shown measuring up one of the records from 
a test in order to determine the average radiation from the fire and its 
efficiency. 
Intelligent investigation has brought our solid fuel appliances to their 
present high efficiency, and we are constantly seeking new and better 
ways of designing units to benefit the consumer in every way. 
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Furniture 


Design Unit 


THE DESIGN PRODUCTION UNIT at H. Morris’s Glasgow 
furniture factory exists, in the words of Neil Morris, to produce 
“design uncontaminated by production or sales,” and was 
visualised by him as a group of young people of international 
outlook and, if possible, cosmopolitan extraction. The Unit has 
never more than four members, all youngish, one of whom is 
usually a Scandinavian on his Wanderjahr and a welcome 
working guest. The spirit of its manifesto is sustained until a first 
prototype satisfies the team as a complete expression of the original 
conception. Only then is the design exposed to the acid test of 
production and sales considerations, with the designers conceding 
nothing which cannot be fully substantiated by the production 
and sales chiefs. 

A current example of the working of the Unit is the firm’s 
latest product, the low chair shown on this page, which came on 
the market for the first time in May. It is a fireside chair which 
sells at the retail price of £16. The low chair spent six months on 
the drawing-board before it emerged in a pine and calico mock-up 


Top: 


the fireside chair at 
its first mock-up 
Stage in pine wood 
and calico. 


Centre: 


the prototype con- 
structed in produc- 
tion materials. 


Right: 


the final version of 
the chair. 
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at the first prototype stage. This was 
followed by a second prototype in the 
materials to be used in production. But, 
both back and seat were too low for com- 
plete comfort and they were raised. A 
shallow shaping of the upper surface of the 
arm, designed for a spindle cutting opera- 
tion, showed bad detailing at the forward 
end and had to be shortened. The seat 
cushion support, designed for solid ply- 
wood, was dropped in favour of slung 
springs for greater resilience, but this 
decision involved the strengthening of 
the chair frame to compensate for the 
removal of the bracing plywood. The 
low chair now emerges, in oak, mahogany 
or walnut, satisfying the idea on which it 
was begun, to provide a comfortable 
attractive chair. 




















DESIGNED 


SWEATERS 


Rosemary Cooper 


Editor, BRITISH VOGUE EXPORT BOOK 


SCOTTISH CASHMERES ARE THE ARISTOCRATS 
amongst sweaters. They are the most sought after 
sweaters in the world, and among the costliest. In Brit- 
ain they are amongst the biggest dollar-earners, in pro- 
portion to the size of the industry. Scotland has long 
excelled in the production of sweaters, and the name of 
the town of Hawick has become their hall-mark. 
The best sweaters in the world are fully-fashioned ; 
which means that each component part of the garment 
has been knitted to shape, not cut from knitted fabric 
nor made ona tubular knitting machine. Fully-fashion- 
ed sweaters are the speciality of Scottish mills who 
hold first place in all world markets for finely finished 
knitwear in cashmere, lambswool (which is almost as 
fine as cashmere), botony worsted yarns and fine lisle. 
Cashmere is very nearly the softest animal fibre 
which can be spun into yarn, but in all other respects 
it is hard; hard to get, because it comes from a species 
of goat which leads a particularly rugged life in places 
of tremendous altitude in China and Tibet; it needs 
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hard currency for its purchase, since today it is con- 
trolled, in its raw state, by the Russians, who will dis- 
cuss business only in terms of dollars; once arrived in 
Britain, it is hard to clean, to spin, to knit and to finish 
because only trained craftsmen of considerable skill can 
undertake these operations. It is also becoming hard, or 
harder, to sell on account of its rising price. (Cash- 
mere ‘classic’ cardigan and sweater sets are being retail- 
ed at the equivalent of £18 each in American stores.) 

These hard economic factors are of great importance 
to the sweater designer, who is working with precious 
material. He is designing for the upper price bracket, 
for a public with money and fashion consciousness, 
and (presumably) good taste. This means that the 
designer must be well aware of developments in high 
fashion since a sweater must complement other clothes 
made to world fashion trends. Never has there been 
such atime for designed sweaters as now. We seem to be 
entering into a new sweater era which calls for the 
greatest ingenuity and fashion sense from the designer. 
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Inspiration from abroad 


Until recently, the great basic bulwark of the industry has been 
he ‘classic’ twinset. But the market for it is showing distinct signs 
of fatigue, and the United States, our principal customer, is pro- 
ducing good knitwear which sells at a fractional cost of the imports 
from Scotland. Besides, there is a world fashion trend towards 
design in all types of sweaters, whatever their national origin. 

The market for ‘classic’ cashmeres from Scotland is still strong, 
because the superb quality and workmanship of these make them 
more desirable to the discerning customer than a cheaper product. 
But some big Scottish firms are today using only 30 per cent 
of their production for the ‘classic’ types, while one famous firm, 
noted for its designs, reports that it is now selling 10 designed 
sweaters to one ‘classic.’ 

In the leading knitwear firms, the chief designer has for years 
been one of the most important members of the organisation, and 
often is a director. But the present trend, even the insistence on 
something more than ‘classics,’ must lead smaller firms also to 






























































2, Top: An evening sweater in fine cashmere. 
The neckline has been cut out and edged by bands 
of fine ribbing with hand-worked faggotting. 
By PRINGLE. 


1 and 3, Left and right: Advance designs from 
the Spring 1953 range of BALLANTYNES. 
These two cashmere sweaters are excellent exam- 
ples of intarsiawork. By this machine, up to seven 
colours can be knitted in design, but each colour 
must be linked to the next by hand. This firm 
has made a great speciality of intarsia sweaters. 


4, Bottom: Here the neckline has been cut out 
and a gilet of fine ribbing has been inserted by 
hand. Sweater in pure cashmere by MUNRO. 


consider design, and designers. Scotland is one of the most beau- 
tiful of all countries, but it is mot a centre of the fashion industry. 
Its design inspiration must be drawn from elsewhere, and from 
somewhere very far away. Even London and Paris are not enough, 
and the sweater manufacturer must study, if he is wise, the 
brilliant work being produced by Italian, Viennese, Swiss and 
American firms, for it is with them that he must compete. 

Designers from the big sweater firms travel to these fashion 
centres at least once a year, to see at first-hand what is going on. 
Besides this, more than one leading firm has bought design ideas 
or taken styling advice from members of the haute couture. This 
would seem to give a very sensible lead to firms who for the first 
time are turning their minds towards design. There are talented 
designers available who could well work for such firms on a free- 
lance basis. 

More is required of a sweater designer, however, than just design. 
He must also be a technician, or work hand-in-hand with techni- 
cians. The many complicated processes of fully-fashioned sweater 
production must be known to him, and in more than just broad 
outline. He can never be successful unless he learns about sweaters 
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by working for a time, at least, in a knitting mill. 

The possibilities of the power knitting machine may 
be limited, but they nevertheless allow wonderful 
scope for the designer. Things can be done with 
sleeves, and the way sleeves are set in; with fastenings 
and with welts. Lacy weaves can be evolved, and 
insets of cashmere lace, or yokes of lace, are new ideas 
being taken up today. 

The idea behind sweater design is to sell more 
sweaters. Often this end is gained by nothing more 
than a little imagination. Take, for example, the 
Shetland cardigan, which has a ribbon edging on the 
outside. Not much to that, one might think; but it was 
a little idea which in its time stepped up the sales of 
that particular kind of cardigan. Often, it is the 
simplest ideas which succeed best. 


Design and the ‘classic’ style 


The financially most successful cashmeres for 
decades have been ‘classic’ twinsets, which are round- 
necked pullovers, matched to cardigans with either 
V fastenings or buttoning to the neck. Such basic 
knitwear, one might imagine, cannot need the help 
of a designer. But if we consider the shape of sweaters 
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5, Left: The ribbon binding is used on 
the outside of this ‘classic’ Shetland 
cardigan, the silk contrasting with the 
woolliness of the yarn. By BRAEMAR. 


6, Below: A dressmaker idea of 
minute cashmere scalloping, in another 
colour, put on by hand. Most dress- 
maker sweaters incorporate finely done 
handwork. Cashmere by BRAEMAR. 


during the last ten years, we realise how emphatically 
these basic big money earners require the continual 
clever eye of the designer. Just after the war, we had 
the ‘Sloppy Joe,’ a sweater shaped like a sack which 
did not touch the torso from shoulder to low hipline; 
even the sleeves were longer and sloppier than nature, 
and had to be pushed up the arm. The most extreme 
and shapeless of these, several sizes too large, won 
favour, if not grace, with that other race: the American 
teenager and college girl. 

In 1947, when Dior launched his ‘New Look,’ 
smart stores on Fifth Avenue demanded a shorter 
tight fitting sweater, with a wide ribbed welt marking 
and defining the waist. Sleeves, too, were shorter and 
tighter, and were sometimes woven at three-quarter 
length, or were very short indeed. Today, we see a 
strong tendency in sweaters towards the ‘middy’ line, 
resembling the body shape of a sailor’s blouse: a 
vigorously incoming fashion. 

Abroad, especially in the United States, knitwear 
design has become spectacular. Americans are lining 
cardigans with mink. Their sweaters have removable 
collars and cuffs of fur or jet, or they are plastered all 
over with sequins and soutache braid. This attitude 
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to sweater decoration may seem a little hysterical to 
the Scottish designer. 

Incoming trends, in manufacturers’ advance 
samples for their spring 1953 ranges, show great 
emphasis on detail for necklines. These come as little 
collars with delicate hand-worked decoration, rabbits- 
ear ties on sweaters and cardigans, and low turtle 


7, Above: Introduction of two col- 
ours; a simple but fundamental change 
in cashmere sweater-blouse design, 
which was first shown by PRINGLE. 


8, Right: Design ideas incorporated 
into the fashioning of the sweater: the 
extended shoulder, making a little cap 
sleeve, the turtle neckline. Pure cash- 
mere sweater by LENNOX. 


Photographs 4, 7 and 8 are reproduced 
by courtesy of BRITISH VOGUE 
EXPORT BOOK. 
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necks. Evening sweaters in fine single-ply cashmere 
will be promoted to wear with chiffon skirts; these 
late-day into grand evening interpretations have 
scooped out necklines, or low wide-Vs, and tiny 
sleeves, or are quite sleeveless, even halter-necked. 
One evening sweater with three-quarter sleeves has 
a bare back. Cardigans are presented as coats, with 
straight unfitted lines, and tailored collars and revers. 
More firms are taking interest in intarsia, an intri- 
cate machine needing highly skilled operatives, which 
can knit up to seven colours in a design, and is able 
to provide an almost limitless variety of patterns. 

Each country has its own national idiom in fashion; 
its characteristic interpretation of accepted fashion 
lines. In the way that one can always tell a well- 
dressed Frenchwoman, an American or an English- 
woman by the look of her clothes, so ought one to see a 
Scottish sweater outstanding amongst other sweaters. 
Let the Scottish designer widen his outlook by search- 
ing out the best ideas abroad. Let him come back 
inspired by what he has seen, but his own natural 
talents should temper these ideas into something 
which is his own, and a credit to the great tradition 
which Scottish knitwear has established. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT DESIGN 


Selected Scottish products 


FOR THIS SPECIAL SCOTTISH NUMBER the regular 
monthly feature, Review of Current Design, has been 
confined to Scottish products. What is shown here 
has been collected by the Scottish Committee, the 
Council of Industrial Design. The products chosen 
for illustration are not necessarily the latest from the 
factories, but all come up to the standard of design 
that would make them acceptable for ‘Design 
Review,’ the photographic index of current designs 
which is open for inspection at the Council of Indus- 
trial Design’s London headquarters (see page 32). 


Right: The chromium plated moulded brass tap is at 
present restricted to baths of medium price, although 
it will shortly be used for local authority housing 
contracts. The tap was designed for M. Cockburn 
and Co Ltd by J. P. McCrum, and represents the first 
change in tap design made by the firm since its cubist 
model of 1938. 





Below: These semi-sports handbags in stout hide, 


with integral stitched decoration, have been designed Below: This needlework table is specially suitable 
by Rudolf Sternschein for Sternschein and Seidler. for fireside use. It is made in African mahogany 
Their retail price will be about £3 10s each. or walnut and the lower table top is covered with 


hide. The needlework bag is pulled out by the 
front rail. The designer is T. R. L. Robertson for 
A. H. McIntosh and Co Ltd. Retail price: £20, 
excluding purchase-tax. 
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Left: The gas-operated refrigerator, by Astral Equipment 
Ltd, has 14 cubic feet capacity and is designed for the smaller 
kitchen. It can be placed on a shelf, fixed to the wall by a 
special bracket or supported on a tubular steel stand. 


' Right: An __ interesting THE FILM OF 
example of typographical MURDER IN 


cover design by Berthold = CATHEBRAL 


Wolpe, usingthe ALBERTUS 
type which he originally 
designed. A book in the and 
Scottish tradition of well- Pea Lk: 

designed printing by The NS pam 
Glasgow University Press, 
for Faber and Faber Ltd. 






~ 





, Above: These two KELTON wrist watches are good examples of the 
neatness and precision which characterises design in the British 
watch case industry. They are made by UK Time Ltd, with a 
chromium or ALGOLD finish. 


Right: As a free-standing lamp, suitable for a Le Klint shade, this 
' design offers an interesting combination of materials. The vertical 
| anodised aluminium tube is supported by a tripod, with detachable 
legs, made of oak, teak or mahogany. It was designed by J. P. 

McCrum and is made by Patricia McHardy, for the retail price of 
| 12 guineas. 
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Above, left: An ingenious method of conserving heat has been evolved for the 
ToR cooker; the latest addition to the range of insulated cookers manufactured 
by Jones and Campbell Ltd. Instead of the usual removable hotplate covering, 
this model is equipped with a hinged, folding bolster in four sections, which 
enables the user to expose, at any one time, the correct amount of cooking surface. 
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Above: New and original Jacquard designs 
for furnishing fabrics are comparatively rare. 
This cotton damask, CIRCLES, by Donald 
Bros Ltd, has a bold eliptical motif in alter- 
nating grey and off white colours in a varied 
weave texture. The designer is W. Robertson. 


Left: Furniture design is always changing 
and this bedroom suite shows how a res- 
trained use of angular lines can have a 
pleasing effect. The suite is made in Brazilian 
walnut and citronella and designed by 
T. R. L. Robertson for A. H. McIntosh 
and Co Ltd. Retail price: £76 13s 9d, 
excluding purchase tax. 





The addresses of manufacturers or designers named in 
the Review of Current Design may be obtained on re- 
quest from Mark Hartland Thomas, Chief Industrial 
Officer, Council of Industrial Design. 
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Designers Diary N’ 
esigners Viary N’6 
In this series the B.I.P. Product Design 
Unit seeks to illustrate how technical 
requirements can be met to produce 
pleasing, readily mouldable articles 
in plastics. Reprints of these 
announcements will be gladly 
supplied on request. 







PANEL 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY DIAGRAM~ 


The Product. This design represents an attempt to provide for the housewife a more serviceable, 
better-looking scale than the usual spring-balance type; it is hygienic, easy to clean and has no 
surface coating to cause rust by chipping. This scale also provides manufacturers beset by metal 
shortages with a satisfactory alternative method of manufacture from materials in free supply. It is 
designed for easy assembly. 


The Design. There are three plastic components —the scoop, and the two portions of the main 
housing. Unusually shaped, the scoop has corners designed for easy pouring. The upper and lower 
housing parts are fixed simply : the fixing bolts also position the metal base plate carrying the scale 
mechanism. Mounting the complete mechanism on the base plate simplifies assembly. No working 
parts are directly affixed to the moulding, which can therefore expand or contract without danger of 
distorting the mechanism. Moulded ribs on the lower housing provide a firm grip, and cut-away 
parts, forming the feet, facilitate lifting the scales. The beam has a split weight, the black portion 
for measuring ounces up to | Ib. in beam calibrations of quarter ounces ; whilst the complete weight, 
black and white together, registers up to 10 lb. to the nearest quarter pound. All the moulded 
components can be produced by straightforward up-and-down compression moulding. 


The Material. Beetle Melamine material is recommended for the scoop, being chosen for its surface 

hardness and scratch resistance; its resistance to oils, fats and water, particularly hot water. 
For the housing, these additional properties are not necessary. Therefore, less expensive Beetle urea 
material for the upper, and Scarab urea material for the lower housings are recommended to 
provide pleasing contrasts in texture as well as in colour. 


TOTO USES SEE E SESE ECU E oboe 


The B.I.P. Technical Advisory Service will assist industrial designers and manufacturers who use 
plastics mouldings in their production processes. Advice is freely offered regarding product styling, 
mould design, choice of materials and moulding techniques. The Service exists primarily to assist 
your own designers and technicians regarding those problems peculiar to plastics mouldings, with 
which only a specialist can be completely conversant. 


6 6 





BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LIMITED | ARGYLL ST., LONDON, W.|I 





* BEETLE’ and ‘ SCARAB’ are trade marks registered in Great Britain and in most countries of the world 
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Royal Arms and Crowns 
for Coronation Souvenirs 


Three drawings of a symbolic crown 
designed by Milner Gray and a simplified 
rendering of the Royal Arms by the same 
artist have been issued by the Coronation 
Souvenirs Committee of the 
Industrial Design. 

The purpose of Mr Gray’s designs is to 
help manufacturers and members of the 
public in their quest for correct and appro- 
priate emblems to reproduce by various 
processes in Coronation souvenirs, street 
decorations, displays and favours. They 
conform to all restrictions on the use of the 
crown and the Royal Arms and have been 
approved by the Coronation Souvenirs 
Committee. 





Elizabeth R 
1953 











Drawings of the Royal Arms and one 
version of the Royal Crown. The former 
may be shown with or without the lozenge- 
shaped surround; the latter is designed for 
die-stamping or embossing or reproduction 
in one colour outline. 


Facsimile prints of the four drawings have 
been printed and cost £1. Full colour ver- 
S ns of the Royal Arms cost £3, and may 
be obtained from the Council of Industrial 
Design. 

The character of these new versions of the 
crown is partly derived from the heraldic 
crown of Queen Elizabeth I as portrayed on 
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Council of 


Coronati a 1S al ” insignia are 
normally re- desi gned for each monarch and 
the styles become easily recognisable from 
peried to period. 

The drawings of the crown vary according 
to their use; for die stamping or embossing, 
for reproduction in solid colour, one colour 
outline and full colour. The Royal Arms 
may be reproduced in full colour or in one 
colour. 

Names of members of the Coronation 
Souvenirs Committee were published in 
DESIGN, July, 1952, page 39. 


Westminster Abbey 
decorations 


As part of its work for the Coronation the 
Ministry of Works is to be responsible for 
the designs of fabrics and carpets with 
which Westminster Abbey will be decorated. 
The finest embroideries will cover the altar 
frontal and Regalia table. ‘“‘It is our duty 
to express in colour and design the age we 
live in and the Queen who is to be crowned,” 
said David Eccles, the Minister of Works, 
when describing the arrangements to be 
made. Mr Eccles also said that the Annexe, 
which is to be built on to the west end of 
the Abbey, will give an opportunity to 
harmonise the modern structure with the 
ancient grandeur of the Abbey. 

The decorations to be used are not yet 
decided upon, but it is understood that new 
types of weather-resisting fabric, introduced 
since the last Coronation, are to be used. 
Mr Eccles added that since 1937, “‘taste in 
design has become gayer and lighter.” He 
felt that local authorities and others all over 
the country who intend to celebrate the 
Coronation should think out their own 
artistic problems for themselves. 

The chief of the Ministry’s team of 
architects responsible for the work is 
Eric Bedford. The City of Westminster 
and the City of London have appointed 
Sir Hugh Casson and Sir Giles Scott 
respectively to advise them on their schemes 
of decoration. 


Hand-etched goblets 


Coronation goblets etched in diamond 
point work are being made at the White- 
friars glassworks of James Powell & Sons 
Ltd. They were designed by W. J. Wilson, 
director and chief designer at Whitefriars 
and are being made by Frank Hill. The 
goblets are of two kinds: one of traditional 
design in clear crystal; the other with a red, 
white and blue spiral twist embodied in its 
stem. 


Sir Colin Anderson on 
training designers 


What are the qualifications for a good 
industrial designer? Sir Colin Anderson, 
chairman of the Royal College of Art and 
President of the Design and Industries 
Association, gave his opinion when he 


presented diplomas of Associateship to 
ifty students in architecture, painting and 
ustrati on, and design at the Manchester 

al Coll ege of Art recently. 
ne a good designer one needed 
oO re than to learn to draw, he said. 

e needed a better all-round education 

an many received, to be in touch with 

itemporary life and thought, and to have 
storical background knowledge, and 

wanted to be a top designer—to have 

flair, a quality that no college could give 

t that a college could train. 

The modern designer in industry had to 
be a three-dimensional all-round human 
being, rather than a two-dimensional appar- 
ition which if undressed would disclose 
nothing but a drawing-board. 

Designers faced bigger tasks every year 
in mastering the flood of new materials and 
processes on the market, but they had not 
persuaded manufacturers yet that it was 
important enough to get designers busy 
attacking these problems as they must be 
tackled if the materials were to be properly 
used. As art is so closely concerned with 
manufacturing the manufacturer who deter- 
minedly shuns it not only prevents himself 
having a lot of fun but is also being un- 
businesslike. 

Sir Colin was convinced that the imme- 
diate practical task of the Art colleges was 
to train designers in industry, and that 
ideally the whole population should be able 
to enjoy art and honour those who create it. 


Royal College of Art 


The pottery, silver and textiles shown 
above were made by Royal College of Art 
students and may be seen in an exhibition 
of the College’s work open at Liberty’s of 
Regent Street until 20 September. An 
illustrated article on RCA students’ work 
(especially woven textiles and silver) will 
appear in next month’s DESIGN. 


New furniture studies 


Research into the design possibilities for 
furniture in materials other than wood is 
the subject of two new classes which the 
LCC Technical College for the Furnishing 
Trades are holding next session. It is hoped 
to explore the constructional potentialities 
of the newer materials, including plastics 
and metal alloys, to a greater extent than 
has hitherto been possible. Prototypes of 
the more successful designs will be carried 
out in the College workshops and the 
criticism of manufacturers invited. 


New London HQ for 
Time - Life 


Many contemporary British designers have 
been commissioned for work on the interior 
design of the new seven storey TIME and 
LIFE building in London scheduled to be 
completed late this year. Sir Hugh Casson 
in association with the architect, Michael 
Rosenauer, and Misha Black is co-ordinator 
for all interior design. Other designers 
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From that day in 1750 when, at 
the invitation of Lady Erskine of 
Mar, a boatload of experienced 
glassworkers from Bohemia sailed 
into the Forth estuary, the Art 
and Industry of glassmaking have 
been continuously carried on in 
Alloa. For two centuries Glass in 
varying forms has been produced, 
but now millions of bottles are 
despatched every week of the 
year to a’ airts and pairts. 








ALLOA GLASS 
is Scottish Glass at its best 
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lude Alexander Gibson, R. D. Russell, 
yert Goodden, J. Beresford Evans, 
T. Cadbury-Brown, Neville Conder, 


Fm ee ee ne 


res Cubitt and Partners, Robin Day, 

ynard Manasseh, Peter Shepheard and 

ville Ward. All furniture, fittings and 
equipment are being made and installed by 
British firms. 


Henry Moore has been commissioned to 

a stone screen on the Bond Street facade 
nd Maurice Lambert will execute an 

litional piece of sculpture over the main 

or. Ben Nicholson is to paint a large 
entrance hall mural. 
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Pottery and textiles on show 


The exhibition arranged in connection with 
the International Conference of Craftsmen 
in Pottery and Textiles held at Dartington 
Hall is to be shown at the New Burlington 
Galleries, London, from 12 September to 
8 October and at the City Art Gallery, Bir- 
mingham, from 17 October to 8 November. 
It consists of examples of pottery and tex- 
tiles produced in this country since 1920. 


Show houses in the Midlands 


Four pairs of furnished show houses are to 
be shown in the Manchester area during the 
next three months. The scheme is sponsored 
by the MANCHESTER EVENING CHRO- 
NICLE and the Council of Industrial Design 
and the houses are being lent by Manchester, 
Urmston and Stockport housing authori- 
ties. Mrs Mary Ward will choose furniture, 
furnishings and domestic equipment which 
will be lent by retailers in the area. The 
houses will be opened at Newell Green, 
Wythenshawe (3-17 September); Victoria 
Avenue, Blackley (25 September-8 Octo- 
ber); Urmston (16-29 October); Stockport 
(6-19 November). 


* * 


The show house at the Midlands Ideal 
Home Exhibition to be held at Bingley 
Hall, Birmingham, from 24 September to 
18 October is to be furnished by Phillip’s 
Furnishing Stores Ltd (Birmingham) in co- 
operation with the Council of Industrial 
Design. Mrs Phoebe de Syllas will choose 
the furniture and furnishings. 





Lifeguard disinfectant is now labelted 
separately on the front and back of the 
bottle, instead of all round in one piece, to 
enable automatic wrapping. Bottle and 
label (in dark green, red, white and black) 
were designed by Richard Lonsdale-Hands 
Associates. 
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A catalogue reply 


SIR: I was very interested in your report on 
our catalogue (DESIGN, July, page 8) and 
thank you for mentioning it in rather good 
company. You will not expect me to agree 
in all points to your contributor’s critical 
remarks, but they will certainly give me and 
our designers some stimulating ideas for 
reflection. 

Personally I do not think it fair to com- 
pare those catalogues without giving some 
comment on the purpose for which they 
are printed. We have issued 20,000 copies, 
intended for our middle class general 
public in Holland and Belgium, with the 





Cover of the UMS furniture catalogue. 


purpose of giving an idea of the possi- 
bilities of clean shaped, modern furniture 
for the home, and spreading the idea of 
useful, reasonably sized and priced furni- 
ture among people whose taste is pre- 
judiced by generations of homes furnished 
with fake antique and stuffy imitations. 
There certainly is a difference between 
catalogues addressed to a small group of 
professional furniture-buyers, a _ small 
selected class of connoisseur, or a European 
middle-class home market, and intended 
for the general public. I think in this 
respect our catalogue must be completely 
different from that of Knoll’s, Hansen’s 
and the Scottish Furniture Manufacturers. 
In reply to the criticism that our furni- 
ture is “rather stiff, angular (and) pale,” 





People in the news 


E. Munro Runtz has been elected chairman 

of the Council of the Royal Society of Arts 

in succession to Sir Ernest Goodale, who 

had held office for the past three years. Mr 

Runtz is a chartered surveyor and senior 

— in the firm of Farebrother, Ellis & 
oO. 





Correction 


We regret that the caption to the moulded 
plywood chair, DESIGN, August, page 16, 
is misleading. The chair was manufactured 
by Makers of Simple Furniture and not by 
Heal and Son Ltd, as stated. 

- ” 


I would say that as we want to produce 
machine-made furniture at a reasonable 
costprice, which fits our housing, I do not 
believe that our furniture is behind in the 
interpretation of the contemporary style. 
We cannot return to refined craftsmanship 
for the happy few as the Danes can, nor 
can we afford glamorous settings like the 
American. If the furniture is angular it is 
practical and space-saving; one piece can 
be put next to another piece. If it is light it 
makes the small houses which are built 
today look more spacious. If it is stiff 
individual taste should give a personal note 
to each home by the accessories, furnish- 
ings, etc., which are added. 

I think your approach to design is too 
romantic. Furniture should be useful and 
not playful, made according to practical 
needs and so priced that people can buy it. 
The purchasing-power of the public is 
limited, and a factory which wants to make 
furniture for a middle class public cannot 
produce delicate works of art. We are 
definitely approaching a machine age and 
an age of austerity: (in Holland we start 
with furniture!). If you look at the trend 
in the United States you will also find that 
the new development of Miller and Knoll 
in furniture has an angular trend. 


F. ULLMANN 
U.M.S. 
Utrecht, Holland 


Tradition and Experiment 
From Sir Ernest Goodale 


sir: I have read with much interest your 
article entitled **Tradition and Experiment” 
(DESIGN July) and would like to offer two 
thoughts on the points you make. 

The first is that I believe there is a quality 
of transience in contemporary design which 
often dates a textile, for example, to a par- 
ticular year. This is undoubtedly a draw- 
back while buildings such as those of the 
City Livery Companies have to be built and 
decorated to last. An idiom is therefore 
chosen that has a proved quality of ele- 
gance and still pleases although it is per- 
haps a century or more old. This may bea 
cause for regret and a sad reflection on our 
age, but it is a challenge which in my 
opinion we have not yet succeeded in 
meeting. 

The second is to thank you for your 
reference to the technical skill of some of 
my firm’s productions. May I, however, 
develop this point beyond the purely tech- 
nical and point out that while, as in the case 
of other collections, we also find it neces- 
sary to produce classical textile designs by 
modern machine production in present-day 
man-made fibres (and are not necessarily 
so proud of the fact as when we produce 
original contemporary designs by this 
means and with these fibres), we also in our 
hand-weaving department are producing 
furniture silks by hand to the same designs 
and in the same way as they were originally 
produced. 

In that case, as in the case of those textile 
printers who are producing today floral 
chintz designs by the hand-block printing 
process in the same elaborate way, often 
with the original wood blocks on cotton 
cloth, as they have done consistently for 
the past hundred years, we and they are, I 
suggest, not only displaying technical skill 
but are being aesthetically sincere as well. 
These fabrics may surely be regarded as the 
continuation of a great tradition rather 
than just the reproduction of work of past 
ages. 


ERNEST W. GOODALE 
Warner & Sons Ltd 

77 Wells Street 
London wl 
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WHEN IT FIRST OPENED ITS DOORS, in 1894, to post-graduate 
students from other universities, the Cavendish Laboratory at 
Cambridge granted them a greater privilege than anyone 
suspected. Only three years later their brilliant leader, 
Professor J. J. Thomson, announced that his experiments with 
cathode rays had revealed **. . . matter in a new state... in 


which the subdivision of matter is carried very much further 


than in the ordinary gaseous state. . .°’ With this discovery of 


the electron, as it is now known, came the dawn of the atomic 
age — an age which has already transformed science and 
industry — giving us such wonders as television and the 
electron microscope — and has provided a vast new source of 
power. How rich were the closing years of the nineteenth 
century in great names and great beginnings! 

It was also in 1894 that Albert E. Reed took over an almost 
derelict straw paper mill to make super-calendered newsprint 
and other printing papers. Acquiring and revitalising other 
paper mills with remarkable energy and foresight, he founded 
one of the world’s largest paper-making organisations. And 
at the five mills of the Reed Paper Group — where giant 
modern machines produce every day hundreds of tons of 
newsprint, kraft, tissues and other papers — his pioneering 


spirit is kept alive in ceaseless technological research. 


Head Office: 105 Piccadilly London W.1 











Scene reconstructed by Roy Carno:1 | 





TO-DAY THE REED PAPER GROUP 
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Pioneers in modern paper technolog y 
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I 
ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD. 4 
THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO.LTD . EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD 
THE MEDWAY CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD 


MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD 
THE NATIONAL CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD 
REED FLONG LTD ° REED PAPER SALES LTD 
POWELL, LANE MANUFACTURING CO. LTD 
E. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
FOR THE 


, Vurnishing ‘ Arne yi 





The Senior Day Technical School for the Furniture 
and Allied trades offers a basic course of two years’ 
full-time training for those wishing to enter the indus- 
try as craftsmen, designers, draughtsmen or as candi- 
dates for managerial posts. For those wishing to 
specialise, i.e., in design, a third year can be arranged 
and is recommended. 

The College also provides training for apprentices 
and learners released by the industry and there is a 
course of two whole days per week for students un- 
able to attend full-time. 

Evening courses, including a Foremanship course, 
are arranged in most subjects connected with the 
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furniture industry. 
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Further particulars 
may be obtained from the Principal of the College, 
Pitfield Street, Shoreditch, N1 (463) 











Specialising exclusively in contemporary furniture and 
furnishings, Elders are always happy to meet a new de- 
signer, examine a new design, test a new method of con- 
struction and, above all, back their judgment by stocking 
furniture and furnishings which measure up to the high 
standard they require. 

At Elders you will find the products of Britain’s fore- 
most designers and leading manufacturers in the contem- 


ELDERS 


Sharing “03 1, Gg o, Fs 








DEPARTMENTAL FURNISHING STORE 
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Design for living 
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...comtortably 


Modern ESSE stoves give day and 

night warmth at really low fuel 

cost. There’s a wide range of designs 

in new finishes and colours available 
throughout the country. 


Smith & Wellstood Ltd Estd 1854 Head Office Bonnybridge Stirlingshire 
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E are exclusively engaged 


in producing high quality publicity 
material by all processes. A brochure, 
showcard, three-dimensional display or 
sixteen-sheet poster can be designed and 


produced complete. May we assist you ? 


Walkers 


(Showcards) Limited 


Faraday Street, Manchester 1. Central 4965 
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PRINTERS AND BOXMAKERS 
DESIGN STAPLE HOUSE, CHANCERY LANE 
LONDON, W.C.2. Phone: Holborn 2521! 
AND CULLINGTREE FACTORY, BELFAST 
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ARTISTS 
OU COLOURS 


GOOD OIL COLOURS don’t just arrive in the tubes 
you use by some fortunate accident. 

The extremely high standard of Rowney oil colours 
results froma long history, constant advice from prac- 
tical painters and unremitting research. 

Frequent samples are taken. Tests are made. 
Results are recorded. Records are always under re- 
view by Rowney chemists who thus ensure that im- 
provement is constant. 


GEORGE ROWNEY & CO. LTD. 


10-11 PERCY STREET LONDON WI MUSEUM 8241 





The Authority on 
a progressive 


and increasingly 


important industry 





PREMIER JOURNAL OF THE INDUSTRY 


Monthly—Two Shillings and Sixpence 








Dorset House, Stamford Street, London, S.E.!/ 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rate: 2s per line (minimum, 6s). Box number, 1s extra 





SITUATIONS VACANT 


TOP-NOTCH Visualiser wanted by leading advertising 
agency in Manchester. Must be a glutton for work, not too 
temperamental and a good mixer. Advertising agency 
experience essential. Good salary and prospects await the 
right man. Applications, which will be treated confidentially, 
should be addressed to the Director of Creative Production, 
Box 37, DESIGN, Tilbury House, Petty France, Londonswt. 


A UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY exists for an experienced box 
and carton designer in a large well-known firm of packaging 
specialists. We want the successful applicant to develop 
new ideas and to be able to design packages with maximum 
sales appeal and minimum manufacturing costs in fields not 
hitherto explored by orthodox manufacturers. The out- 
standing characteristic required is an appreciation of design 
coupled with the production of practical economic con- 
tainers. The successful applicant is likely to be given the 
opportunity of foreign experience, with a permanent loca- 
tion in the London area. For this post age is of less import- 
ance than ability. Applicants should state the range of 
salary they would expect and be prepared to justify it. 
Please write fully informative applications, which will be 
treated as confidential, to Box 38, DESIGN, Tilbury House, 
Petty France, London swt. 


FIRST CLASS ESTIMATOR-DESIGNER of Shopfronts and 
Fittings required. Capable of acting as a representative. 
Phone Derricks (London) Ltd. sTA 9624. 





COMMISSIONS WANTED 


FREE-LANCE DESIGNER MSIA Seeks further commissions 
for symbols, trademarks, stationery, booklets, packaging, 
posters and showcards. Box 36, DESIGN, Tilbury House, 
Petty France, London swt. 


FREE-LANCE DESIGNER, MSIA, Seeks further commissions 
modern Printed Textiles. Consultations free. Recent 
designs available at studio. Appointment by letter, Box 39, 
DESIGN, Tilbury House, Petty France, London, sw1 or 
telephone FR Eemantle 9049. 





CONFERENCE ROOMS 


EXHIBITION AND CONFERENCE ROOMS available in 
West End. Apply British Colour Council, 13 Portman 
Square, W1. Welbeck 4185 





CRAFT EXHIBITION 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY are 
holding an open Exhibition at the Tea Centre from 30 Octo- 
ber to 27 November 1952. Sending-in days 29 and 30 Sep- 
tember. Forms from the Secretary, Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition Society, 6 Queen Square, London wer. 
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DESIGN FOR PRINTED PUBLICITY 


STUDIO PRODUCTIONS LTD design and produce house 
magazines, catalogues, folders, booklets, press advertise- 
ments, letterheadings, labels and packages. Our service in- 
cludes retouching, lettering and still life drawing; also first- 
class photographic prints and photostats up to 18in. x 24in. 
Write for descriptive folder to Studio Productions Ltd, 65 
Long Acre, London wc2. TEM: 2730. One of the Wace 
Group of Companies. 





DISPLAY SERVICES 


NEW DESIGNS SERVICE (regd.), designers and contractors 
specialising in attractive modern shopfronts and interiors, 
exhibition stands, and special furniture. Studios, 50 George 
Street, Croydon. Telephone CRO 2182. 


EXHIBITION SHOWCASES AND DISPLAYS made to cus- 
tomers’ own designs and specifications. Architects and 
designers furniture prototypes made up. Lauder Displays, 
131 Lordship Lane, sE22 (FoRest Hill 4301). 





FRAMING 


PICTURE FRAMES available in all sizes. Special design 
and finishes made to order. Mounts cut in a fine range of 
new colours. The Rowley Gallery, 87 Campden Street, 
off Kensington Church Street, w8. PARK 4349. 





MISCELLANEOUS 

LESLIE T. KITCHING, Furniture Craftsman specialising 
in individual hand-made work and small quantity produc- 
tion; invites inquiries. 71 Wetherby Road, Harrogate. 





PHOTOGRAPHY 
CREATIVE AND RECORD PHOTOGRAPHY 
Studio and Location 
RICHARD SHARPE STUDIOS 
11 Gunter Grove, London s w 10 
FLAXMAN 1822 


STUDIO VALE 
STEREOSCOPIC COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY 
Commercial and Industrial Photography 
in Colour and Monochrome 
VALE HOUSE, GROVE PLACE, ACTON, LONDON W3 
Telephone ACORN 2563 


THE MANOR STUDIO 
57 THE GREEN 
SOUTHALL, MIDDLESEX 
Pictures for Architectural, Technical and Industrial Design 
Publications. Library Prints. Telephone sou 2967. 


ODHAMS PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO 
189 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON WCI. 
TEMPLE BAR 2468 
Photographic services in colour and monochrome, colour 
processing and duplicating by specialists. Kitchen Studio 
available for photography of appliances and equipment. 
Qualified Domestic Adviser for consultation or assistance. 
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PROTOTYPES AND MODEL MAKING 


RICHARD DENDY AND ASSOCIATES welcome inquiries for 
experimental, engineering, architectural and ship models; 
production and development in rubber and plastics; clay 
modelling, plaster casts, hard and flexible moulds; rubber, 
sponge rubber and plastic prototypes; animated displays, in- 
dustrial and trick photography; designs and drawings; pro- 
totypes and mock-ups; film special effects and models and 
long-life set dressings; small production runs in rubber, 
plastics and white metal; amusement slot machines; theatri- 
cal properties, masks and costume trimmings; window dis- 
plays. 199 Harrow Road, Paddington,w2. CUNningham 
9716. 





PUBLICATIONS ‘ 
PRACTICAL ALPHABETS FOR CRAFTSMEN by Reginald 
Piggott. Set of 8, post free 4s 6d. syLV1IA Book Production 
Services, 62 Belvoir Drive, Leicester. 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS. Foyles arrange postal sub- 
scriptions for British, American and Continental publica- 
tions. W. & G. FOYLE LTD (Subscription Dept), 119-25 
Charing Cross Road, London wc2 





SIGNS AND LETTERING 


Write for illustrated brochure on services and products. 
BUSH SIGNS LTD, Upper Market Street, Hove, Sussex. 
Hove 34909. Manufacturers of signs, neon tubes and 
lettering. London Sales Representative available. 

(Also at Worthing, Portsmouth, Exeter.) 
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Scottish Woollen Technical College 


GALASHIELS SCOTLAND 


Courses 
in 
YARN MANUFACTURE 
WEAVING 
CLOTH DESIGN 
DYEING AND FINISHING 


Session : September—June 


Summer Courses in 
Handloom Weaving and Designing 


Principal : J. G. Martindale 
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“GREGART UPHOLSTERY’ 


Manufactured in Scotland by 


McGREGOR & SONS LTD 
444 HILLINGTON ROAD 
GLASGOW sw2 
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SCOTTISH 


BUILDING CENTRE 
GLASGOW 


SCOTLAND’S permanent exhibition of building 
materials, appliances and equipment, industrial and 
domestic. 

You will see here many fine examples of the de- 
signer’s work, both in the products exhibited and in 
the exhibits themselves. 

Our free enquiry service offers to designers, and 
others interested, a convenient source of information 
on all building materials. 


Phone DO Uglas 0372 
or better still — call at 
425-427 Sauchiehall Street Glasgow Cz 
Near Charing Cross 


Open weekdays 9am—-5 pm Wednesday till 9 pm 
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THE “MASON HERMES” 
CONTINUOUS PLAN PRINTER 


at the 
International Machine Tool 
Exhibition 
Sept. 17—Oct. 4, 1952 


This machine is designed for pro- 
ducing Dyeline prints or Direct 
Positive prints in the Engineer’s, 
Architect’s and Surveyor’s office. 
Its operation is simple, it runs in 
silence and it is easily maintained. 
The light source consists of stan- 
dard industrial fluorescent tubes 
and the machine is available in two 
sizes, with six or twelve tubes. 


THE ENGINEERS’ PHOTO PRINTING DIVISION 





EN. MASON & SONS LIMITED, 


COLCHESTER. 


GLASGOW 


ARCLIGHT 


And at 


WORKS, 


LONDON 
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Please see the “Mason Hermes” on Stand 
No. 267, Second Floor, Empire Halil, Olym- 
pia. Technical specialists willbe available to 
demonstrate the machine. 


Sole distributors in Canada: The Robert Simpson 
Co. Ltd., Simpson—Mason Section, Toronto. 


“PHONE 
2266 
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IRON 


The element iron is the most important of 
all metals and, next to aluminium, the most 
widely distributed. It has been estimated that 
there is an average of one cwt. of iron for 
every ton of the earth’s crust. There are 
many different forms of iron ore, but only 
four — haematite, magnetite, limonite and 
siderite—are of industrial value. Most of the 
iron ore mined in England comes from the 
siderite deposits at Corby in Northamptonshire 
and the Scunthorpe district of Lincolnshire. 
Iron ore smelted in a blast furnace 

with coke and limestone becomes 

pig iron, the raw material from 

which cast iron, wrought iron and 


steel are made. Steel, the strongest 


* metal in common use, is iron con- 


taining about 1°, of carbon. Though iron 
is a newcomer compared with copper and 
bronze, more than 3,000 years ago it was 
used to make implements and weapons. 
Today it is an essential in the structure of 
civilization. Without it, there would be no 
railways, steamships, skyscrapers or machinery. 
Apart from its use in the construction of 
chemical plant, iron and some of its com- 
pounds are vital in certain chemical processes. 
1.C.I. uses iron as a catalyst in the production 
of synthetic ammonia, and iron 
pyrites—a sulphide of iron—in 
sulphuric acid manufacture. It also 
uses some of the oxides of iron to 
make pigments for the paint and 


rubber industries. 











A. Mcinnes Gardner and Partners First Class Dining Saloon t.e.v. “QUEEN OF BERMUDA"’ 
Architects, Glasgow. Furness, Withy & Co. Ltd. London (1945-49) 


Be it furniture of Contemporary or Period design; be it 
for Bank, Hotel, Ship, Private House or (Public Building 
we can supply your needs 


OVER ‘A CENTURY’S EXPERIENCE IN HOUSE AND SHIP FURNISHING 


By Appointment to the late King George VI 
Cabinetmakers and Upholsterers 


WYLIE & LOCHHEAD LTD -— 


GLASGOW 
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